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the disks; disks about two-thirds of tympanum. Toes entirely 
webbed, with small disks. On protraction of the hind foot, the 
ankle reaches between the eye and the nostril. No distinct tarsal 
fold. A faint fold over the wrist. 


MEASUREMENTS :— _ 
Total length....... ... 20 lines Osseous interorbit. . 3 lines 
Length of head...... 74 ,, Hind limb to ankle... 184 ,, 
Brea a ie ommOmi gf EO teresse O n 
Snont e a E y; Fore limb, entire...... 103 ,, 
Orbi e A 


Colour variable, lead grey, olive or reddish brown, uniform or 
mottled with darker. In one example, a faint trace of a dark line 
on each side the back, and a fine dark line from the nostril to the 
eye, curving down to the upper lip. In all the axil is black; the 
groins have large black spots which may run together into a line 
between the groin and the axil. On the foreside of the thigh a 
long irregular black stripe breaking up into spots distad. Pos- 
teriorly, a similar black line enclosing more or less completely one 
or two large yellow spots Lower surface of thigh purplish-red. 
Generally a black crescentic band across the wrist. 

Four specimens collected at Mackay by Mr. Ling Roth, 


OCCASIONAL Novres on PLANTS INDIGENOUS IN THE IMMEDIATE 


NEIGHBOURHOOD OF SYDNEY. No. 6. 
By E HAVILAND. 


This paper is the result of observations and notes that I have made, 
from time to time during the past six months, on some species of 
the genus Darwinia, That most common in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of Sydney is D. fascicularis. I have, however, found 
one or two plants of D. taxifolia. The two species closely resemble 
each other ; the leaves of D. éaaifolia being a little more flattened 
than in D. fascicularis ; and the flowers in each head fewer. Its 
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specific name, taxifolia, was given to it by Allan Cunningham. 
Schauer, however, described it as D. laxifolia; and seems to have 
considered the name texifolia a misprint ; for Bentham adds a note 
to his description in the “ Flora Australiensis” (Vol. 3, p. 12), in 
which he says, “Schauer was mistaken in supposing that Allan 
Cunningham’s specific name of taxifolia was a misprint; it was 
intended to allude to the pecular bifarious arrangement of the 
leaves, in luxurious branches.” In the third volume of the 
“ Flora Australiensis,” in which the genus Darwinia is described, 
only twenty-three species are enumerated. Von Miieller, however, 
in his census recently published, gives thirty-seven species. It 
must not he forgotten that most of the volumes of the ‘‘ Flora 
Australiensis”” were published many yearsago. This third volume, 
for instance, eighteen years. Perhaps then, I may be allowed to 
refer here to the great debt of gratitude that I think is owing by 
all botanists, but especially by Australian botanists, to Baron von 
Miieller, by whose untiring energy they have been kept acquainted 
with all discoveries of new genera and species, since the publication 
of that work. 

Darwinia fascicularis, of which species I speak more particularly 
in this paper, is very common about our coast line, being especially 
plentiful between Coogee and Botany. It belongs to the order 
Myrtacee ; and is a low-lying, half decumbent shrub ; having its 
leaves heath-like, crowded and nearly terete ; its infloresence in 
terminal heads of ten to twenty flowers; presenting a rather 
curious appearance by having, often on the same head, some of its 
flowers white, while the others are red ; the red colour, however, 
extends only to the limb of the corolla, the tube, in all cases, being 
white. If, as suggested in my last paper, the corolla is slit open, 
and spread out by small pins on a flat piece of cork, its five pointed 
lobes, with its ten stamens and shining black, gobular anthers, 
alternating with ten staminodia, which are often tipped with 
crimson rudimentary anthers, give it, especially under a low 
microscopic power, a very beautiful and gem-like appearance. 

The genus, even if not otherwise interesting, will always be so 
by bringing to memory the name of one of the most illustrious 
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naturalists of our time ; but indeed, even confining my remarks to 
Darwinia fascicularis, I may say that it is a plant possessing great 
interest to all engaged in the study of vegetable life. In my last 
paper I brought under your notice a plant, Myrsine variabilis, 
which appeared to me to have its flowers always closed to ensure 
self-fertilization. Here, however, I speak of a plant whose flowers, 
or nearly all of them, appears to be always closed to prevent it. 
There is, however, this difference between them, that in the 
former case, both anthers and stigma are shut in the corolla 
together ; while in the latter, the anthers are shut in, while the 
stigma is shut out, so that there can be no communication between 
them. Here and there, however, in D. fascicularis, an open 
flower is found without this separation of the fertilizing organs ; 
but I think I am within bounds when I say that of a hundred of 
its flowers, ninety-five never open. [do not make this assertion 
from the inspection of a few flowers, but as the result of long and 
careful watching. Indeed, it was not until I had been studying 
the plant for some time that I could find any open flowers; and 
so under the impression that all were closed, having the anthers and 
stigma completely separated, I was at a loss to conceive how the 
plant was fertilized, Thinking that perhaps the corolla opened 
either during very bright sunlight, or perhaps as nothera, and 
many other flowers, in the early evening or at night, I have 
during this summer marked many flowers, and have watched them 
at all hours during both bright and cloudy days, and have also 
made special visits to Coogee at night for that purpose ; but in no 
instance have I found flowers open except in the very few cases 
where they were so from the first. In one instance I marked a 
branch bearing three heads, consisting in all of forty-two flowers. 
Of these none were open ; none of the styles projected more than 
a quarter of an inch beyond the closed corolla, shewing that the 
flowers were but little beyond the condition of buds. In four 
days I again visited this plant; none of the flowers were open, but 
the styles all projected more than an inch beyond the corolla. 
Nearly all the stigmas were mature and ready to receive pollen. 
In a week I made another inspection, finding the flowers still all 
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closed. Of the three heads, one, comprising fourteen flowers, had 
pollen of on four the stigmas. A second, having twelve flowers, 
had no pollen on the stigmas. The third, which contained sixteen 
flowers at first, but now only thirteen, three having withered, had 
pollen on seven of the stigmas. 


I think the fact that, in the whole of these flowers, the anthers 
were closely shut up within the corollas, while the stigmas were 
outside at some distance from them, and that no communication 
could possibly take place between them; proves, beyond doubt, 
that they were cross-fertilized ; or that, at least, the pollen on the 
stigmas came from some other flowers. It also proves, I think, 
that if my estimate of the proportion of closed and open flowers is 
correct, ninety-five per cent. of them are entirely dependent on the 
remaining five per cent. for their fertilization. While sitting at a 
little distance from this plant, trying to think out how it could 
have been fertilized—for up to that time I had seen no open 
flowers—I noticed two or three small bees hovering about one 
particular part of it. If I frightened them away they invariably 
returned to the same place ; and, upon searching there, I found a 
head of ten flowers, three of which were open; the anthers were 
fully exposed, and the pollen exuding from them. I revisited it 
several times, but, from first to last, the same three flowers only 
had opened. 


The stigma is very small, being merely the point of the style ; 
but there is one feature in the plant which I consider of great 
importance. Immediately below the stigma is a ring of stiff hair- 
like glands, which secrete an adhesive fluid copiously. This 
secretion is greater in the young than in the mature flower. 
Indeed, if a bud is opened, it will be found so copious that a broad 
band or ligature is formed of it, extending from the style across to 
the inner surface of the corolla. As the flower approaches 
maturity, although the secretion is not so copions, it collects in 
considerable quantity, forming a globule close under the stigma ; 
and not only often creeping up to it, but running down the styte 
Tu the course of time it dries into a smaller mass. 
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Considering that only about five per cent. of the flowers open, 
and consequently that that proportion of the pollen only is avail- 
able for the fertilization of the plant, and that the anthers do not 
open by slits, as is most usual; but by two very minute pores, 
thus giving out the pollen grudgingly; that the pollen, even in 
the anther, is by no means abundant, but rather the reverse ; 
taking, too, into consideration that each flower produces but one 
seed, one cannot help feeling surprise that the plant is so 
abundant. I think, however, this may be accounted for to a great 
extent, by the presence of the secretion of which [ have spoken. 
The fact of its being more copious in the younger flowers while 
the styles are comparatively short, and the secreting glands are 
near the surface of the head of flowers, renders it almost impossible 
for an insect to crawl about the stage, formed by the compact head, 
without becoming so smeared with it, that on visiting an open 
flower much of whatever pollen might be exposed, would adhere 
to it, and be carried away by it; and for the same reason upon 
its visiting the mature stigmas of the closed flowers, a little only 
of the pollen, but quite sufficient, since there is only one ovule to 
be fertilised, would be left on each; the greater part remaining 
adhering to the insect, who would carry it from one flower to 
another. Thus it is not unlikely that by the pollen obtained by 
one visit to an open flower, very many of the closed ones would 
be fertilised. 


STUDIES ON THE ELASMOBRANCH SKELETON. 
By Winuam A. Haswett, M.A., B.Sc. 


[Puares I. and II] 
In his well-known memoirs “Das Kopfskelet der Selachier ” * 
and “ Die Brust-Flossen der Fische,”+ Gegenbaur has treated 
very exhaustively of the structure and homologies of these part s 





* Untersuchungen zur vergleichenden Anatomie der Wirbelthiere. Heft-3. 
7 Op. cit. Heft. 2. 


